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was the occasion of still further thinking; until|each line consisting of an equal number of shot, 
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but industry and patient thought.” So Kepler, |their relations and acquaintances. He next set 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


Odili ent tana eee te and his progress, said: “ As in Virgil, ‘Fama|way, by means of peas or marbles; and a small 
mobilitate viget, vires acquirit eundo,’ so it was|bag of shot which he obtained, proved a great 
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done the public any service, it is due to nothing|became as it were his friends, and he knew all 


another great philosopher, speaking of his studies | about learning the multiplication table in his own 


at last I brooded with the whole energy of my/and, counting their sides, he thus learned to mul- 


tiply up to 10 times 10. Opposite his father’s 
The extraordinary results effected by dint of|house lived a blacksmith, who, not having any 





distinguished men to doubt whether the gift of| With this old gentleman the boy Bidder struck 





APPLICATION AND PERSEVERANCE. 
(Continued from page 199.) 

The greatest results in life are usually attained | nary mould. 

by simple means, and the exercise of ordinary 


qualities. 


The common life of every day, with|that they might be painters and sculptors. 
its cares, necessities, and duties, affords ample op- 


rtunity for acquiring experience of the best|not have been so very f 
kind ; and its most beaten paths provide the true 

worker with abundant scope for effort and room 
for self-improvement. The great high-road of 
» human welfare lies along the old highway of stead- 
fast welldoing ; and they who are the most per- 
sistent, and work in the truest spirit, will invari- 
ably be the most successful. ' 

Fortune has often been blamed for her blind- 
ness; but fortune is not so blind as men are. 
Those who look into practical life will find that 
fortune is usually on the side of the industrious, 
as the winds and waves are on the side of the best 
navigators. Success treads on the heels of every 
tight effort ; and though it is possible to overesti- 
mate success to the extent of almost deifying it, 
a3 is sometimes done, still, in any worthy pursuit, 
itis meritorious. Nor are the qualities necessary 
to insure success at all extraordinary. They may, 
for the most part, be summed up in these two,— 
common sense and perseverance. Genius may 
not be necessary, though even genius of the high- 
est sort does not despise the exercise of these 
common qualities. 
been among the least believers in the power of 
genius, and as worldly wise and persevering as 
successful men of the commoner sort. Some have 
even defined genius to be only common sense in- 
tnsified. A distinguished teacher and president 
of a college spoke of it as the power of making 
forts. John Foster held it to be the power of 
lighting one’s own fire. Buffon said of genius, 
—It is patience. 

Newton’s was unquestionably a mind of the 
very highest order, and yet, when asked by what 
means he had worked out his extraordinary disco- 
Yeries, he modestly answered, ‘‘ By always think- 
ing unto them.”’ 
pressed his method of study : “I keep the subject 
continually before me, and wait till the first dawn- 
ings open slowly by little and little into a full and 
tear light.” It was in Newton’s case, as it is in 
‘very other, only by diligent application and per- 
severance that his great reputation was achieved. 
“ven his recreation consisted merely in a variety 
in his industry,—leaving one subject only to take 
‘another. To Dr. Bently he said: “If I have 


genius be so exceptional an endowment as it is|up an acquaintance, and was allowed the privilege { 
Self-Help, generally supposed to be. Thus Voltaire held|of running about his workshop. As his strength 
that it is only a very slight line of separation that|increased he was raised to the dignity of being 
divides the man of genius from the man of ordi-| permitted to blow the bellows for him, and on 
Beccaria was even of opinion that|winter evenings he was allowed to perch himself 

all men might be poets and orators, and Reyndlds|on the forge-hearth, listening to his stories. On 
If|one of these occasions somebody by chance men- | 
this were really so, that stolid Englishman might|tioned a sum,—perhaps 9 times 9,—which the 





wrong after all, who, on|boy at once answered correctly. This excited a 
Canova’s death, inquired of his brother whether |little astonishment, and then other questions were 
it was “ his intention to carry on the business !’’| put to “ fickle” him, but which he answered with 
Locke, Helvetius, and Diderot believed that all|equal facility. The numbers multiplied were so 
men have.an equal aptitude for genius; and that|high, that the old gentleman’s nephew had to 
what some are able to effect under the influence|work up the sums with chalk upon a board, to see 
of the fundamental laws, which regulate the march|that they were right, and they were found so. 
of intellect, must also be within the reach of|The boy became talked of as a wonder, and half- 
others who, in the same circumstances, apply | pence began to flow into his pocket ; so that, what j 
themselves to like pursuits. But while admitting|with the gain and the eclat, he became still more 1 
to the fullest extent the wonderful achievements |attached to the science of arithmetic; and he got 
of labour, and also recognizing the fact that men|on by degrees until the multiple of figures which 
of the most distinguished genius have invariably |he could accomplish arrived at thousands, and he 
been found the most indefatigable workers, it|eventually became familiar with the multiplica- 
must nevertheless be sufficiently obvious that,|tion table up toa million. The ‘“ Extraordinary f 
without the original endowment of heart and|Calculating Boy” was regarded as one of the pro- 
brain, no amount of labour, however well applied, |digies of the day. The phrenologists had a cast 
would have produced a Shakspeare, a Newton, a|taken of his “organs,” and he was cited in the 
Beethoven, or a Michael Angelo. ‘Phrenological Magazine’ as a remarkable proof 
We have, however, a recent reasserter of the|of the correctness of their “ science.” Some time 
power of perseverance in a distinguished living|after this he commenced the business of life as a 
engineer, G. P. Bidder, so well known in his|clerk in an assurance office, which he left to enter 
youth as the wonderful Calculating Boy. In ajthe service of a well-known engineer, the late H. : 
charmingly modest account which he lately gave|R. Palmer, His advance was rapid, and his re- 
of himself before the Institute of Civil Engineers, | putation soon became distinguished,—a result due 
Bidder insisted that his remarkable power of men-|no less to his perseverance than to his eminent 
tal calculation, a power exhibited by so few that|engineering ability. For he brought the same 
we must account it as abnormal, can be acquired|habit of study and application to the business of 
by any one who will devote time, attention, and|his profession, that he had already trained in 
perseverance to the subject. ‘‘I haveendeavored,” | mastering the science of numbers. Speaking to 
he said, “to examine my own mind, to compare|his friends of the Civil Engineers’ Institute, he 
it with that of others, and to discover if such be!/said: ‘I have sacrificed years of labour; I have 
the case; but I can detect no particular turn of|striven with much perseverance to obtain, and to 
mind, beyond a predilection for figures, which|retain, a power or mastery over numbers, which 
many possess almost in an equal degree with my-| will, probably, at all times be as rare as its utility 
self. I do not mean to assert that all minds are|in the ordinary affairs of life. Far be it from me 
alike constituted to succeed in mental computa-|to say, however, that it has been of little use to 
tions; but I do say that, so faras I can judge,|me. Undoubtedly the acquirement has attracted 
there may be as large a number of successful|towards me a degree of notice which has ended 
mental calculators as there are who attain emi-|in raising me from the position of a common 
nence in any other | oes of learning.” Bidder|labourer in which I was born, to that of being 
urged that the proficiency at which he eventually| able to address you as one of the Vice-Presidents 
arrived was mainly the result of assiduous appli-|of this distinguished Society.” 
cation. His father was a working mason, and his| Dalton, the chemist, always repudiated the no- 
elder brother, who pursued the same calling, first| tion of his being “a genius,” attributing every- 
taught the little boy to count 100. He counted|thing which he had accomplished to simple in- 
the numbers over and over in tens. The numerals|dustry and accumulation. John Hunter said of 

















































































The very greatest men have 














At another time he thus ex- 
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himself, “‘ My mind is like a beehive ; but full as 
it is of buzz and apparent confusion, it is yet full 
of order and regularity, and food collected with 
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ness of the creature in the withdrawings of the 
life, and the strength of the enemy in that hour, 
and the free grace and mercy which alone cap 


incessant industry from the choicest stores of na-|preserve, and thou wilt rather wonder that any 


ture.” We have, indeed, but to glance at the 
biographies of great men to find that the most 
distinguished inventors, artists, thinkers, and 
workers of all sorts, owe their success, in a great 
measure, to'their indefatigable industry and ap- 
plication. They were men who turned all things 
to gold,—even time itself. Disraeli the elder held 
that the secret of all success consisted in being 
master of your subject, such mastery being attain- 
able only through continuous application and 
study. Hence it happens that the men who have 
most moved the world, have not been so much 
men of genius, strictly so called, as men of intense 
mediocre abilities, untiring workers, persevering, 
self-reliant, and indefatigable; not so often the 
gifted, of naturally bright and shining qualities, 
as those who have applied themselves diligently 
to their work, in whatever line that might lie. 
‘Alas!’ said a widow, speaking of her brilliant 
but careless son, “‘ he has not the gift of continu- 
ance.” Wanting in perseverance, such volatile 
natures are outstripped in the race of life by the 
diligent and even the dull. ‘Che va piano, va 
longano, e va lontano,” says the Italian proverb : 
who goes slowly, goes long, and goes far. 

Hence, a great point to be arrived at is to get 
the working quality well trained. When that is 
done, the race will be found comparatively easy. 
We must repeat and again repeat; facility will 
come with labour. Not even the simplest art can 
be accomplished without it ; and what difficulties 
it is found capable of achieving! It,was by early 
discipline and repetition that the late Sir Robert 
Peel cultivated those remarkable, though still 
mediocre powers, which render him so illustrious 
an ornament of the British senate. When a boy 
at Drayton Manor, his father was accustomed to 
set him up at table to practise extemporaneous 
speaking ; and he early accustomed him to repeat 
as much of the Sunday’s sermon as he could carry 
away in his memory. Little progress was made 
at first, but by steady perseverance the habit of 
attention soon became powerful, and the sermon 
was at length repeated almost verbatim. When 
afterwards replying in succession to the arguments 
of his parliamentary opponents,—an art in which 
he was perhaps unrivalled,—it was little surmised 
that the extraordinary power of accurate remem- 
brance which he displayed on such occasions had 
been originally diligently trained under the dis- 
cipline of his father in the parish church of Dray- 
ton. 

(To be continued.) 

On being offended with those who fall into 
Temptation.—It is of the infinite mercy and com- 
passion of the Lord, that his pure love visits any 
of us; and, it is by the preservation thereof alone 
that we stand. If He leave us at any time, but 
one moment, what are we? and who is there that 
provoketh Him not to depart? Let him throw 
the first stone at him that falls. 

Ta the Truth itself, in the living power and 
virtue, there is no offence; but that part which is 
not perfectly redeemed, hath still matter for the 
temptation to work upon, and may be taken in 
the snare. Let him that stands take heed lest he 
fall; and in tender pity, mourn over and wait for 
the restoring of him that is fallen. That which 
is so apt to be offended, is the same with that 
which falls. O ! do not reason in the high-minded- 
ness, against any that turn aside from the pure 
_ Guide ; but fear, lest the unbelieving and fleshly 


wise part get up in thee also. Oh know the weak- 


stand, than that some fall. 

When the pure springs of life open in the heart, 
immediately the enemy watches his opportunity 
to get entrance; and many times finds entrance 
soon after—the soul little fearing or suspecting 
him, having lately felt such mighty unconquer- 
able strength , and yet how often then doth he get 
in, and smite the life down to the ground! and 
what may he not do with the creature, unless the 
Lord graciously help! It is easy miscarrying, it 
is easy stepping aside at any time; it is easy 
losing the Lord’s glorious presence; unless the 
defence about it by his Almighty arm, be kept 
up. Ah! turn in from the flesbly wisdom and 
reasonings unto the pure river of life itrelf; and 
wait there to have that judged which hath taken 
offence ; lest if it grow stronger in thee, it draw 
thee from the life which alone is able to preserve 
thee ; and so thou also fall.— Penington. 


wnscpiegialaiienren 
From the “ Annual of Scientific Discovery.” 


Exhaustion of the British Coal Mines. 


The subject of the possible exhaustion of the 
British coal mines formed a leading topic of con- 
sideration in the address of the President of the 
British Association for 1863, Sir W. Armstrong. 
“If we contemplate,” he says, “ the rate at which 
we are expending those geams of coal which yield 
the best quality of fu and can be worked at 
least expense, we shall find much cause for anxiety. 
We have already drawn from our choicest mines 
a far larger quantity of coal than has been raised 
in all other parts of the world put together, and 
the time is not remote when we shall have to en- 
counter the disadvantages of increased cost of 
working and diminished value of produce. The 
estimates which have been made at various periods 
as to the time requisite to produce complete ex- 
haustion of all the accessible coal in the British 
Islands, are extremely discordant; but the discre- 
pancies arise, not from any important disagree- 
ment as to the available quantity of coal, but from 
the enormous differences in the rate of consump- 
tion, at the various dates when the calculations 
were made, and from different estimates of the 
probable increase of consumption in the future. 
The annual product of the British coal mines has 
almost trebled within the last twenty years, and 
has probably increased tenfold since the com- 
mencement of the present century; but as this 
increase has taken place pending the introduction 
of steam navigation and railway transit, and under 
exceptional conditions of manufacturing develop- 
ment, it would be too much to assume that it will 
continue to advance with equal rapidity. The 
statistics collected by Hunt, of the Mining Re- 
cords Office, show that at the end of 1861 the 
quantity of coal raised in the United Kingdom 
had reached the enormous total of 86 millions of 
tons, and that the average annual increase of the 
eight preceding years amounted to two and three- 
fourths millions of tons. Let us inquire, then, 
what will be the duration of our coal-fields if this 
more moderate rate of increase be maintained. 

“By combining the known thickness of the 
various workable seams of coal, and computing 
the area of the surface under which they lie, it is 
easy to atrive at an estimate of the total quantity 
comprised in our coal-bearing strata. Assuming 
4,000 feet as the greatest depth at which it will 
ever be possible to carry on mining operations, 
and rejecting all seams of less than two feet in 
thickness, the entire quantity of available coal 
existing in these islands has been calculated to 


_—— 


amount to about 80,000 millions of tons, which, 
at the present rate of consumption, would be ex- 
hausted in 980 years, but, with a continued yearly 
increase of two and three-fourths millions of tons, 
would only last 212 years. It is clear that long 
before complete exhaustion takes place, England 
will have ceased to be a coal-producing country 
on an extensive scale. Other nations, and espe- 
cially the United States of America, which possess 
coal-fields thirty-seven times more extensive than 
ours, will then be working more accessible beds 
at a smaller cost, and will be able to displace the 
English coal from every market. The question 
is, not how long our coal will endure before abso- 
lute exhaustion is effected, but how long will 
those particular coal-seams last which yield coal 
of a quality and at a price to enable this country 
to maintain her present supremacy in manufac- 
turing industry. So far as this particular district 
is concerned, it is generally admitted that 200 
years will be sufficient to exhaust the principal 
seams even at the present rate of working. If 
the production should continue to increase, as it 
is now doing, the duration of those seams will not 
reach half that period. How the case may stand 
in other coal-miving districts I have not the means 
of ascertaining ; but as the best and most acces- 
sible coal will always be worked in preference to 
any other, I fear the same rapid exhaustion of our 
most valuable seams is everywere taking place. 
Were we reaping the full advantage of all the 
coal we burnt, no objection could be made to the 
largeness of the quantity, but we are using it 
wastefully and extravagantly in all its applications. 
It is probable that fully one-fourth of the entire 
quantity of coal raised from our mines is used in 
the production of heat for motive power; but 
much as we are in the habit of admiring the 
powers of the steam-engine, our present knowledge 
of the mechanical energy of heat shows that we 
realize in that engine only a small part of the 
thermic effect of the fuel. That a pound of coal 
should, in our best engines, produce an effect 
equal to raising a weight of a million poundsa 
foot high is a result which bears the character of 
the marvellous, and seems to defy all further im- 
provement.. Yet the investigations of recent 
years have demonstrated the fact that the me- 
chanical energy resident in a pound of coal, and 
liberated by its combustion, is capable of raising 
to the same height ten times that weight. But 
although the power of our most economical steam- 
engines has reached, or perhaps somewhat ex- 
ceeded, the limit of a million pounds raised a foot 
high per pound of coal, yet, if we take the aver- 
age effect obtained from steam-engines of the varl- 

ous constructions now in use, we shall not be jus- 

tified in assuming it at more than one-third of 

that amount. It follows, therefore, that the aver- 

age quantity of coal which we expend in realizing 

a given effect by means of the steam-engines 18, 
about thirty times greater than would be requisite 

with an absolutely perfect heat-engine. 

“The causes which render the application of 
heat so uneconomic in the steam-engine have been 
brought to light by the discovery of the dynaml- 
cal theory of heat; and it now remains for me 
chanicians, guided by the light they have thus 
received, to devise improved practical methods 0 
converting the heat of combustion into available 

ower. 

“ T have hitherto spoken of coal only as a source 
of mechanical power, but it is also extensively 
used for the kindred purpose of relaxing those 
cohesive forces which resist our efforts to giv? 
new forms and conditions to solid substances. In 
these applications, which are generally of a m 
lurgical nature, the same wasteful expenditure 
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fuel is everywhere observable. In an ordinary 
furnace employed to fuse or soften any solid sub- 
stance, it is the excess of the heat of combustion 
over that of the body heated which alone is ren- 
dered available for the purpose intended. The 
rest of the heat, which in many instances consti- 
tutes by far the greater proportion of the whole, 
is allowed to escape uselessly into the chimney. 
The combustion also in common furnaces is so 
imperfect that clouds of powdered carbon, in the 
form of smoke, envelope our manufacturing towns, 
and gases which ought to be completely oxygen- 
ized in the fire pass into the air with two-thirds 
of their heating power undeveloped.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 
RIGHT DEALING WITH OFFENDERS. 

If we desire to do any good to those who have 
gone astray, we must seek to enter into feeling 
with them, to endeavour to understand the force 
of the temptation which beset them, to compre- 
hend their spiritual condition, that we may be 
prepared to pity them, and thus be enabled in love 
and kindness rightly to point them to the Saviour, 
who only can give them true repentance for the 
past, and strengthen them to stand in seasons of 
future trial. Very many individuals appear to 
think that those appointed by their meetings to 


tion and tenderness which would be most likely: 
to be attended with beneficial results, and he per- 
mitted a trying dispensation to come upon her to 
produce in her the proper qualification. Forsome 
meeting days prior to entering on the visit, she 
was sorely tried in meeting, with a sleepy condi- 
tion. She struggled, she wrestled, she prayed: 
against the feeling, but all her endeavours scarce- 
ly sufficed to keep her awake. After she had 
been thoroughly instructed in the peculiar diffi- 
culties besetting the drowsy, the sleepy condition 
was removed from her. She felt what she had: 
passed through was a merciful preparation for the 
service into which she was about entering, for she 


“Some remedy for this state of things, we may} deal with such as have departed from the Truth, | not only could now tenderly sympathise with 


hope, is at hand, in the gas regenerative furnaces|in doctrines, morals or discipline, have only to|those tried with a sleepy state in religious meet- 
recently introduced by Siemens. In these fur-|treat the offenders kindly, inform them of the ings, but she could encourage them to hope, that 
naces the rejected heat is arrested by a so-called| rules which they have broken, and if they are not|as she had been enabled successfully to resist the 
‘regenerator,’ as in Stirling’s air-engine, and is| prepared to condemn sincerely the fault they have |temptation, so likewise might they if they would 
communicated to the new fuel before it enters the| committed, so to report, that a testimony of dis- earnestly seek to the Lord Jesus for strength to 
furnace. The fuel, however, is not solid coal, but} ownment may issue against them. To get through! withstand. She had been thoroughly baptized 


gas previously evolved from coal. A stream of 
this gas, raised to a high temperature by the re- 
jected heat of combustion, is admitted into the 
furnace, and there meets a stream of atmospheric 
air also raised to a high temperature by the same 
agency. In the combination which then ensues, 
the heat evolved by the combustion is superadded 
to the heat previously acquired by the gases. 
Thus, in addition to the advantage of economy, a 
greater intensity of heat is attained than by the 
combustion of unheated fuel. In fact, as the heat 
evolved in the furnace, or so much of it as is not 
communicated to the bodies exposed to its action, 
continually returns to augment the effect of the 
new fuel, there appears to be no limit to the tem- 
perature attainable, except the powers of resist- 


ance in the materials of which the furnace is com- 
posed. , 













the unpleasant business with the greatest dispatch, 
so that a comely form of decent deliberation may 
not be overstepped, is their principal concern. 
What they fall short in may be illustrated in the 
following anecdote. 

Many years since a woman Friend, a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, having so acted 
as to become an offender, a committee was ap- 
pointed by that meeting to deal with her. The 
members of that committee visited her, and find- 
ing that she did not appear to be in a condition to 
make any acknowledgment for her fault, made 
short work of it, and reported their opinion to the 
meeting, expecting of course all their service was 
over. The meeting, however, was not ready to 
close the case, and the committee was continued 
to visit the offending party again, and to extend 
further labour to her. One of the members of 






into their condition, and therefore her labour was 
in wisdom, tempered with love and sympathy. 


DEFENCE OF WRONG, OFTEN MERE DEFENCE OF 
SELF. 


Not long since, being in company with several 
others, the conversation turned upon the degen- 
eracy from primitive principles and practices, so 
sorrowfully apparent in many members of our re- 
ligious Society. Entering freely into the subject 
under discussion, [ made some remarks, in which 
I said in effect, that the departures from the ways 
of Truth, as held by our forefathers, sprung,’ I 
believed, from the want of a godly restraining 
care exercised by parents, in endeayouring to 
bring up their children under the discipline of 
the cross of Christ. These views were uttered 
without reference to the actions of any one in par- 


“With regard to smoke, which is at once a/that committee who was very much tried at the| ticular, but as being in accordance with the testi-, 


waste and a nuisance, I can state with perfect con- 
fidence that, so far as the raising of steam is con- 
cerned, the production of smoke is unnecessary 
and inexcusable. The experiments to which I 
refer proved beyond a doubt, that, by an easy 
method of firing, combined with a due admission 
of air and a proper arrangement of firegrate, not 
involving any complexity, the emission of smoke 
night be perfectly avoided, and that the preven- 
tion of the smoke increased the economic value of 
the fuel and the evaporative power of the boiler. 
Asa rule, there is more smoke evolved from the 
fires of steam-engines than from any others, and 
itis in these fires that it may be most easily pre- 
vented. But in the furnaces used for most manu- 
facturing operations the prevention of smoke is 
much more difficult, and will probably not be 
efected until a radical change is made in the 
tystem of applying fuel for such operations.” 


+ 
The Percentage of Aliens.—It has been some- 
fimes said that England is overdone with for- 
tigners ; but according to a paper entitled ‘ sta- 
ustics of the Number and Occupation of Foreign- 









prospect of having to visit the individual again, 
who she thought without doubt ought to be dis- 
owned, was suddenly brought to perceive the pro- 
priety of the course of the meeting, by these words 
spoken to her by a valuable friend, “ You have 
not yet been baptized for the dead.” Stirred up 
by these seasonable words, to a lively sense of the 
duty the committee had not yet performed to- 
wards the erring one, its members were prepared 
to seek for a qualification to enter into true sym- 
pathy with her, to travail for her good, with such 
an earnestness of spirit, as would entitle their 
wrestling for her, in some measure, to be called 
“ being baptized for the dead.” The next time 
they reported, although it was to the same effect 
as at the first, the meeting was prepared to receive 
and confirm their judgment. 

In every appointment in the church to deal 
with offenders, whether erring through weakness, 


ed into their conditions. 

























through self confidence, or moral obliquity, a 
necessary qualification for the right administra- 
tion of the discipline, is found in a being baptiz- 
It is easy to come to a 


mony of Holy Scriptures, the experience of all 
ages, and of my own observation. To my great 
surprise a prominent member in profession with 
Friends, residing at a distance, took up the con- 
trary side of the argument. He did not say that 
children would be better withoutany restraint, but 
he did say, and that more than once, that in the 
place where he lived, the children of those who 
endeavoured to restrain and restrict them, turned 
out very badly,—worse indeed than others. This 
seemed so directly in opposition to the declaration 
of the wise man in respect to the training up of 
children, that I could but feel convinced that the 
Friend in what he said, was rather seeking to de- 
fend his own practice, than to uphold the Truth. 
As I knew nothing of him, except what I had 
seen during a few hours restricted intercourse, I 
did not let him know the fears for his own condi- 
tion, which his remarks had awakened in my 
mind, but contented myself with observing that 
the whole sum of his argument seemed to amount 
to this, that parents ought not to seek to lead 
children in the way wherein they should go, or to 


superficial judgment that such and such things 
are wrong, and therefore must be condemned, but 
it is another thing to feel that we, as individuals, 
. ‘ and the church as a body, have discharged our 
tigners. This is much less than one per cent.; in|several duties, and that the church has thereby 
other words, we have 261 natives to every for-|obtained a right authority for disowning them 
eigner. It is not likely, therefore, that we shall| from membership. 

be perverted to foreign ways of thinking. In} An individual who had been very severe in her 
France, the proportion is 73 natives to every for-| remarks against such as indulged in sleeping in 
tigner; while in the United States, the proportion| meetings, was appointed by her own monthly 
8 80 reduced that there are not more than 7 na-| meeting one of a committee to visit and labour| Parents could not confergrace upon their children, 
tives for every foreigner. In New York, the for-|with such as gave way to this weakness. Her | and sorrowful examples did at times occur of those 
tigners are as 2 to 1 of the natives. In Spain, the| blessed Master saw she was not prepared rightly |rightly restrained and exampled at home in child- 
—— are fewer than in England; not more|to sympathize with those she was to visit, to feel| hood, turning out badly in after life; but that 
than 1 for every 447. natives.— Chamber’s Jour. | for them, and to treat them with that considera-|these cases were only exceptions to the,general 





restrain them from going in the way they should 
not. I remembered, although I did not tell him 
so, that the awful condemnation came upon Eli 
of old, not because he did not advise his children 
well, but he “restrained them’ not.’ _ I\did tell 
him, however, that: his declaration in regard to 
the disadvantages resulting from restraining chil, 
dren, and endeavoring ta bring them up under 
the discipline of the cross, was entirely at vari- 
ence with my own observation and experien¢e, 








trsin England,’ by Professor Levi, it appears that 
in 1861, among the 20,000,000 of population in 
England, there were not more than 84,000 for- 
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rule, “train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
When a family which has been blessed with pious 
parents, generally turn out evil, it is almost cer- 
tain that there has been a want of proper training 
and wholesome discipline, a culpable remission in 
restraining them when very young. This want 
of proper control and submission to authority, has 
destroyed in great measure the beneficial influence 
of the good example set by the humble pious walk 
of their parents, and thus the discipline of the 
cross, not having been enforced, the way had been 
opened to liberty which has led too often to licen- 
tiousness. There were, I was constrained to ad- 
mit, a few cases in which well concerned parents 
had, by unbending harshness and ill-judged and 
improperly enforced restraint, altogether broken 
the reins of parental authority, so as eventually 
to lose all control over their offspring. The ob- 
servations of this justifier of allowing children to 
govern themselves, was made in the presence of 
some younger Friends, and of some having chil- 
dren to educate, and might have been, if character 
had given weight to his opinions, of a very evil 
tendency. When the consequences which might 
result from his views were briefly stated, he pro- 
fessed that he was not arguing, only stating things 
as he had seen them. 

In musing over the conversation, I came to the 
conclusion, or rather I was confirmed in a pre- 
viously formed judgment, that the individual be- 
longed to the class of modern innovators, who 
wish to take Quakerism without the cross, and 
who desire to administer it in such a pleasant 
manner to their children, that their self-love, their 
habits of self-indulgence, and even the natural 
repugnance to good of the unregenerate heart, 
might take no offence at it. I felt, in short, that 
in all he had said, he was merely defending his 
own practice, and seeking for instances to support 
it. We parted without after opportunity of re- 
lieving my mind to him, but I was not surprised 
to hear, as I did shortly afterwards, from one of 
his acquaintance, that in unbounded liberality he 
had indulged a child of his in things contrary to 
the discipline, even of the Yearly Meeting of 
which he was a member. From various quarters 
I heard of his inconsistent conduct, which some 
not consistent themselves, had sufficient discern- 
ment to feel to be contrary to the Truth, and as 
such to condemn. 

Many a professed infidel is not one in reality. 
They feel that the whole tenor of their lives is 
contrary to chistianity, to the pure, holy requir- 
ings of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and they know without a change of heart 
and a love for Him who died for them, which 
they have not, they cannot, if the doctrines of 
christianity be true, be saved. The natural man 
is enmity against God, and in the condition in 
which they are, they wish that salvation by Christ, 
through his precious offering, and the sanctifying 
influences of His grace and good spirit, with the 
attendant consequences of damnation to the un- 
believing and unholy, were not true, and in des- 

ration they declare they do not believe in Him. 

his is often adi in self-defence, and however 


like a dying youth, of whose last testimony a|that these reservoirs supply the springs. The 
record has been published, they would be eager|rills from numerous; adjacent springs unite to 
to exclaim to those who have care of the young,|form a brook, which increases as it flows, until it 
“‘Do warn them against worldly conformity and | finally becomes the majestic river, rolling silently 
gay parties. They are the bane of true piety.” jon its course. Every drop of that water has been 
an incessant wanderer since the dawn of creation, 
LAUS DEO. and it will soon be merged again in the vast ocean, 
[On hearing the bells ring for the Constitutional only to begin anew ite familiar ee : 
Am endment abolishing slavery in the United States.] If you would gain an idea of the magnitude 


Selected. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel, 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial-bour of crime. 
Loud and long that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel; 
God’s own Voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord forgive us! What are we, 
That our eyes this glory see, 
That our ears have heard the sound! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad; 

In the earthquake he has spoken: 
He bas smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken! 


Loud and long, 
Lift the old exulting song; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea: 
He hath cast the mighty down; 
Horse and rider sink and drown; 
He hath triumphed gloriously ! 


Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than he has done? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now, beneath the sun? 


How they pale, 
Ancient myth and song, and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


Blotted out! 
All within and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the universe 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shall give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


Ring and swing 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ; 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that be reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


and extent of this wonderful circulation, you must 
bring together in imagination all the rivers of the 
world—the Amazon and the Oronoco, the Nile 
and the Ganges, the Mississippi and the St. Law- 
rence, and, adding to these the ten thousands of 
lesser streams, endeavour to form a conception of 
the incalculable amount of water which during 
twenty-four hours they pour into the vast basin 
of the world, and then remember that during the 
same period at least four times as much water 
must have been raised in vapour, and scattered in 
rain over the surface of the land. 

Would you form an idea of the importance of 
this circulation, you must not limit your appreci- 
ation to its economical value, as a great source of 
power, working the mills and the forges of civil- 
ized man, and building up vast marts of manufac- 
turing industry, nor must you regard alone its 
commercial value, bearing as it does on its bosom 
to the ocean the freights of empires. These ap- 
plications of power, however important in them- 
selves, are insignificant in extent compared with 
those mighty agencies which the aqueous circula- 
tion is constantly exerting in nature. It has been 
the great agent of geological changes; here wash- 
ing away continents, and there building them up; 
here gullying out valleys, and there smoothing 
away inequalities of surface ; here dissolving out 
the particles of metals from the solid rocks, and 
there collecting them together in beds of useful 
ores. It has covered the earth with verdure and 
animal life, by conveying nourishment to the plant 
and food to the animal. It sustains our own bo- 
dies, for it isa portion of this very circulation 
which ebbs and flows in our veins, and whose 
pulsations beat out the moments of our lives : and 
could I bring together in one picture the infinite 
number of beneficent ends which it has been made 
by Providence to subserve, I am sure that you 
would agree with me that there is not in nature 
stronger evidence of design than in the adapta- 
tions of this simple and familiar liquid.—Profes- 
sor Cooke. 


Appeared in the ministry at the week-day 
meeting; but omitting to close at a proper time, 
when a pointing so to do was internally presented, 
and proceeding to utter a few more expressions, 
flatness and uneasiness ensued. 

Oh the spiritual skilfulness, distinction and 
propriety which ought ever to attend the exer- 
cise of a gospel ministry. What was predicted of 
the Holy Head also appertaining in measure to 
the members: “he shall be quick of understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord;” ‘but who is sufli- 
cient for these things !’—S. Scott’s Diary. 


Coal in the Far West.—An extensive stratum 


. > : —Independent. 
much they may desire their assertions were true, eee 


of excellent coal has been found at Fort Rice. 
they, in the secret of their hearts, do not believe 


Rain.—But what becomes of the rain? Would|One mine was six feet thick. This coal field ex- 


3 that I could answer this question satisfactorily.|tends to the south-west, and, it is supposed, out- 
When professors of religion argue in favour of} We all understand the general theory of the/crops on the slopes of the Black Hills. The 


the attendance of gay parties and musical enter-|aqueous circulation, but the deepest philosopby| existence of this great coal-field half way between 
tainments, we may, without want of charity, con-|and the keenest science are not able to fathom its|the Great Lakes and Rocky Mountains is a fact 
clude they either frequent such themselves, or are| details, or to comprehend in their fulness the|the value of which cannot be well over-estimated. 
allowing their children or those under their care| world of wonderful adaptations which the ques-| Aside from furnishing fuel for navigation on the 
to do so. When brought upon the bed of death, |tion unfolds. We all know thatthe drops of rain| Upper Missouri River, it is a controlling element 
if favoured with reason at that awful period, these| percolate through the soil, and collect in natural|in the location of a railroad across the great plains 
things will appear in a different aspect. Then| reservoirs formed between the layers of rock, and|to the Pacific——Late Paper. 
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' For “ The Friend.” 
When the primitive Friends began to preach 


Spirit in the heart, and the necessity for all chris- 
tians to give heed and submission to its revelations 
and operations there, in order to become his dis- 
ciples, they were derided and persecuted therefor. 
It was opposed and denounced by the high pro- 
fessors of that day as fanaticism, and the elk of 
Great Britain were crowded with those who would 
not compromise this doctrine and its legitimate 
fruits, to conform to the unjust demands of an 
intolerant government and the exactions of a cruel 
and irreligious priesthood. Since then, we may 
thankfully acknowledge, this truth has been con- 
stantly gaining,in the professing christian church, 
until now most religious denominations more or 
less fully acknowledge and inculcate it. 

The following, taen from a recent number of 
one of the religious periodicals of Philadelphia is, 
we believe, consonant with the faith held by 
that part of the Episcopalian society, called Low 
Church. 

WALK IN THE SPIRIT. 


“ No less than four times does St. Paul speak 
of walking inthe Spirit. ‘This I say, then, walk 


in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil (or fulfil not) | joyfully only as we walk in the Spirit, for our re- 


the lust of the flesh.’ ‘If we live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit.’ ‘There is, there- 
fore, now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.’ ‘ That the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit.’ 

‘«« What is it to be in the Spirit? It is to have 
our hearts made temples of the Holy Ghost, so 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in us as the ruling, 
guiding, life-giving principle and power of our 
being. It is to be spiritually minded, in opposi- 
tion toa carnal or fleshly mind. The carnal mind 
is at enmity with God, the spiritual mind is at 
peace with him. The carnal mind understandeth 
not the things of God, the spiritual mind is ena- 
bled to discern the truth of God. The carnal 
mind takes heed only to the things of the flesh, 
but they that are after the Spirit do mind the 
things of the Spirit. They that are in the flesh 
cannot please God ; they that are in the Spirit 
rejoicé in him. They that live after the flesh 
shall die; they who, through the Spirit, mortify 
the deeds of the body, shall live. They who are 
led by the flesh, are under the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but they who are led by the Spirit 
have received the spirit of adoption, whereby they 
ery, Abba, Father. 

“‘ They that sow to the flesh shall of the flesh 


reap corruption, but they who sow to the Spirit |battle to fight against the reactionary party, who 


shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. To them 
who walk after the flesh there is condemnation, 
but there is no condemnation to them who walk 


in the Spirit, for to be carnally minded is death, anarchy and bloodshed must ensue ; but the em- 


but to be spiritually minded is life and peace. 


“ We are in the Spirit, then, says St. Paul, ‘if|crown and his life in order to free the peasant. 


so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.’ But 


this indwelling Spirit is not dormant, inoperative,|Twenty-three millions of an intelligent, active 
No! Wherever the Spirit of God dwells, | peasantry have been by it raised from the degrada- 
there will, of necessity, be seen life, energy, and |tion of being mere chattels, things for sale. The 


silent. 


the outspoken words of truth and righteousness. 


“The indwelliug Spirit always makes himself | had been frozen up for centuries, are now set free; 
He is a Spirit of light, and must ever|and this great social change has been effected 

He is a Spirit of truth, and must | within two years, in spite of the formidable oppo- 
ever show forth the truth. He is a Spirit of ho-|sition of the Russian nobility. The fiat of one 
liness, and must ever manifest holiness in the|man, supported by a few choice spirits, has accom- 
He is the Spirit of grace and| plished all this. The revolution has been a blood- 

supplication, and must ever beget a prayerful|less one; no social disorganization has resulted ; 
In fine, in whatsoever heart the Spirit|and even some of its bitterest opponents now ad- 

dwells, there will be seen the fruits of the Spirit} mit that, as the operation had to be performed 
—‘ Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, |sometime, it was as well to do it at once, and are 


manifest. 
emit light. 


heart and life. 


spirit. 








and through us as a spirit of prayer, of holiness, 


goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ We may| learning to adapt themselves to the new order of 


So ealdiah Ik j - : 
the scripture doctrine of Christ’s guidance by his Sade a cr cennnieniiees earl 


things. 

1. This great event gives a powerful impetus 
to the general cause of anti-slavery. It took many 
years, and the expenditure of £20,000,000 sterl- 
ing, to emancipate 800,000 slaves in the West 
Indies. American slavery has lasted a long time, 
and is still a fearful blot; but in Russia we have, 
in the short space of two years, the emancipation 
of 23,000,000 of a fine race of peasants. The in- 
fluence and example of these emancipated serfs 
will operate on the world, and will show that, 
while so beneficial a revolution has taken place 
successfully in Russia, other countries may learn 
to ‘go and do likewise.’ The serfs have shown, 
by their peaceable demeanor, and by avoiding any 
violent excess, that they knew how to appreciate 
their newly-acquired liberty. 

2. The friends of constitutional government 
have also reason to rejoice in serf emancipation, 
as forming the first instalment of liberal institu- 
tions in Russia. Even the late Emperor Nicholas 
was convinced that emancipation was necessary ; 
but he would not give it, knowing that it would 
involve reform in all other departments of the 
State. As serf emancipation included municipal 
institutions for the peasantry, a constitution for 
all Russia follows as a corollary; and I found, 
among all intelligent Russians, the full conviction 
that a constitution must naturally come in a few 
years ; that, as municipal constitutions grow out 
of emancipation, so provincial assemblies are the 
result of municipal freedom, and a constitution 
will be the fruit of provincial assemblies. These 
steps are now being taken. 

3. Municipal institutions for all Russia are the 
certain result. I have been delighted to see how 
the peasantry, by means of the commune, or village 
elective council, regulate their own affairs, elect 
the chief of each village and have their regular 
village meetings. This municipal liberty granted 
to peasants cannot be limited to them ; there will 
soon be municipal bodies in every town in Russia. 
Moscow and Petersburg, since the last two years, 
have been granted mayors, elected by the citizens, 
without the control of government, and also pro- 
vincial assemblies. As the next step, what has 
been conceded to the peasants cannot be denied 
to the merchant and noble. These municipal in- 





















































r the daily control and influence of the 
Holy Ghost; when that blessed Spirit worketh in 


of love, of joy, of adoption ; when there is evine- 
ed a love of spiritual things, conformity to the 
will of Christ, a mortifying of the deeds of the 
body, and increasing desires after holiness. When 
these are brought forth in us, the fruit of the 
Spirit, love to God and love to men, joy in the 
Holy Ghost, peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, long-suffering toward the froward 
and the erring, gentleness to the harsh and vio- 
lent, goodness of daily life, faith in God, meek- 
ness towards all men, temperance, or that mode- 
ration and sobriety of demeanor which contradis- 
tinguishes us from those lovers of pleasure who 
run into every excess of rio‘, and whose glory is 
in their shame. 

“* We can walk safely only as we walk in the 
Spirit, for the Spirit helpeth our infirmities. We 
can walk holily only as we walk in the Spirit, for 
he is the Spirit of holiness. We can walk under- 
standingly only as we walk in the Spirit, for it is 
his office to guide into all truth. We can walk 


joicing is in the Holy Ghost. We can walk with 
God only as we walk in the Spirit, for if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his. 

“This Spirit is given in answer to prayer, and 
is ever to be obtained at the Mercy Seat, for Je- 
sus tells us that God is more willing to give his 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him, than parents 
are to give good things unto their children. 

“If we have it not it is because we ask it not, 
and if we ask it not we do despite unto the Hdly 
Ghost.” —Epis. Recorder. 





Serf Bmancipation 

“T recently spent,’ says James Long, “five 
months in Russia, mainly to gain information from 
the best sources on the facts connected with the 
serf emancipation movement, and I have consulted 
the enemies as well as the friends of the measure, 
English and German residents, as well as Rus- 
sians. The leaders afforded me every facility of 
access to official documents ; and I visited estates 
in various parts of Russia to make further in-|stitutions are training schools for the peasantry; 
quiries into the local working of the measure. _|they enable them to resist the oppression of the 

Whatever may be thought of the conduct of|noble and the government employees ; they also 
Russia toward Poland in carrying on the present} break the force of that centralization which has 
war, I trust that due credit may be given to the|been such a curse to Russia; and they are nuclei 
present emperor and the Russian liberals for this|to protect the weak against the venal police of 
noble act of serf emancipation. They had a hard| Russia; for in the peasants’ court, oral evidence, 
summary decision, and publicity form the rules 
of proceeding, while a simple and cheap code of 
law is administered. 

4. An honorary magistracy and municipal in- 
stitutions serve as training schools for justices of 
the peace, a class who may exercise an important 
influence in diminishing what has been admitted 
to be the great curse of Russia, viz., the venality 
of ill-paid employees, and bribery. To carry out 
the Emancipation Act, fifteen hundred unpaid 
justices of the peace were nomiuated by the gov- 
ernment. It is intended that they shall be con- 
tinued to discharge similar duties to those of 
country magistrates in England. 

5. The cause of Education is, moreover, iden- 
tified with Emancipation. Already, within two 
years, more than 8,000 new schools have sprung 
into existence through individual efforts among 
the peasantry, and theyare rapidly on the increase. _ 
The peasant is anxious to be able to read the laws 
by which he is governed; and the elevation of his 
social position through emancipation gives him 


denounced emancipation as socialism, for they 
knew that it must gradually introduce in its train 
a host of other reforms. They prophesied that 
peror gave no heed, and was prepared to risk his 


Serf emancipation is an accomplished fact. 


intellect and social energies of the serfs, which 
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the means as well as the inclination to learn to|have bought the land on which they were formerly | tive, so that the young lady, feeling a strong ee 
read. The example of peasant elevation in other|located, borrowing the money from government.|possession in his favour, immediately thanked 


parts of Europe confirms this. 


In Russia, before|The price of land is rising all through Russia,|him and accepted his company. She expressed 


emancipation, there was scarcely a day-school|owing to the peasants renting or hiring it to afar|much pleasure in his society, and as it appeared 


among the peasantry; but these 8,000 schools 
have arisen spontaneously from the wish of the 
peasants, aided by the clergy and gentry, The 
government has spent nothing on them. The 
Emperor Nicholas allowed only colleges and uni- 
versities, and that to a very limited degree; serf 
emancipation inaugurates the education of the 
masses. ‘ 

6. Religious progress, too, is deeply connected 
with an enlightened and independent peasantry, 
who will not be the victims of superstition or 
priestcraft. Religion follows in the train of civil 
liberty. With the fall of feudal tyranny, priestly 
exactions and domination must cease. Many 
Russians have assured me that, since emancipa- 
tion, a great desire has sprung up in various quar- 
ters among the peasantry to read the Scriptures, 
and they show their interest by purchasing copies, 
while, to meet the new state of things, the Greek 
Church is publishing the Russian New Testament 
at 6d. a copy. 

7. The cause of Peace, also, is likely to be 
served. Under serfdom the military life benefited 
the peasants, as becoming a soldier conferred 
freedom on them ; but the peasant now has a status 
and a stake in the country, and is therefore not 
80 inclined to become ‘food for powder.’ Serf 
emancipation, by pushing on internal reform, is 
calculated to withdraw the attention from objects 
of aggression, and point out to Russia that inter- 
nal development, and not foreign conquest, is her 
true strength. The Russian peasant sympathizes 
with this, as he has secured to him by emancipa- 
tion the possession of land, the great desideratum 
with the masses in Russia. 
her ambition, a proletariat peasantry, supplies 
ample material for war. The Russian peasant, 
therefore, will naturally prefer agriculture to war, 
while the elevation of the social position, in crea- 
ting new wants, will give a fresh impulse to trade, 
one of the great antagonists of war. 

8. The effects in Asia are likely to be great. 
Already, through the length and breadth of India, 
has this great measure received the warmest sym- 
pathy from natives of all classes, who view it as 
a sign of great good to them that Russian influ- 
ence in Central and Northern Asia will be on the 
side of an emancipation policy, as English influ- 
ence has been in India. The Sclavonic afd 
Anglo-Saxon races will thus co-operate as anti- 
slavery advocates through Asia. 

9. The Russian nobility have long been noted 
for absenteeism, extravagant luxury, and false 
varnish. Serfdom tempted them to be tyrants, 
and afforded full scope for all depraved propensi- 
ties. The troops of servants kept in idleness en- 
ervated the master, while the power he had of 
deporting them to Siberia, or inflicting torture, 
pone a hardening effect on his heart. To 

eep up a life of luxury, he had to peculate in 
the public offices. There are nearly three hun- 
dred thousand nobles in Russia. Emancipation 
is already leading many of them to reside on their 
own estates, and consequently to lead simple lives, 
and identify themselves more with the welfare of 
the country. 

10. The social condition of the peasant, more- 
over, is being improved. The anxiety of the 
peasant to purchase land, so strongly marked in 
France, is showing itself also in Russia, thus lead- 
ing to habits of industry in order to procure the 
means of making the purchase. Indolence, the 
natural fruit of serfdom, is giving way to the en- 
couragement of industry. One million peasants 


greater extent than formerly, though the enemies 
of emancipation said the peasants would be too 
indolent to cultivate the land. Money is no longer 
hidden in earthen pots in the ground, or in the 
wall, through fear of the steward. The peasants’ 
houses in some quarters are exhibiting a greater 
appearance of comfort, providing more room, in- 
stead of crowding, as formerly, twenty-five into a 
room. More houses have been built within the 
last two years than during the previous six. 

In conclusion, peace has been generally main- 
tained. During the carrying out of this measure, 
there were only two cases of revolt, caused by a 
rumor spread among ten thousand peasants that 
the emperor had ordered no more money to be 
paid. I myself resided for a time in a district 
one hundred miles south of Moscow, and the pro- 
prietor never locked his door at night. Nowhere 


they were both going to the same town, they 
trotted on together. In the course of their con. 
versation, which was about the best things, he 
told her his name, and what a happy village of 
poor people his was, and how dear the parishion- 
ers were to him. But he avoided saying any 
thing which might lead her to imagine that their 
happiness resultéd from his bounty, or that his 
conduct differed from that of his neighbours. 
When they arrived at the town, and were about 
to part, hompson acquainted his fellow-traveller 
with the name of the friend to whose house he 
was going, expressing at the same time his wish 
that he might see the young lady again. 

The young lady was so m@eh pleased with her 
companion on the road, that the same evening, 
in the course of conversation with her friends, to 
whose house she was come upon a visit, she could 


in Russia did I hear any expressions uttered of not help relating the circumstance respecting the 


apprehensions of social disorganization or riot. 


A Striking Providence. 

— Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, was well known, not only to the parishion- 
ers among whom he lived, but to the neighbour- 
hood at large, for the great liberality of his cha- 
racter. He was literally what Paul describes “ as 
poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things.” 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic 
pastor, every year, at the close of harvest, to dis- 
tribute the surplus of his glebe among the poor of 
his parish, after housing first the necessary sup- 
ply of his own little household, which consisted of 


housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a pecu- 
liar circumstance occurred, which compelled him 
to depart from his usual plan. He had engaged, 
in the openness and generosity of his heart, to 
subscribe $100 towards the expense of building a 
chapel in a distant town, where the parishioners 
were too numerous to be well accommodated ip 
their own parish church. Having always the love 
of God and the salvation of souls in view, he did 
not regret his promise; but unable to raise the 
money by any other means than by breaking in 
upon the little hoard of his poor parishioners, he 
had no expedient but that of selling what before 
he had always given away, and converting the 
corn into money to fulfil his engagement for the 
chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his poor 
parishioners together as usual, to take from the 
fields their harvest, he was obliged to invite some 
of the richer ones of the village to buy as much 
corn as would supply the $100 which he had pro- 
mised towards the erection of the chapel. The 
expedient was painful to a man of Thompson’s 
feelings ; but the obligation seemed unavoidable. 

Having, by selling his corn, obtained the 
money, Thompson left his home with the inten- 
tion to be himself the bearer of his benefaction. 
In his journey, which was about twenty miles, he 
overtook on the road a young lady mounted on a 
single horse like himself; and being a man of 
very cheerful and communicative manners, he 
accosted her with a degree of frankness which his 
age and profession might seem to authorize. 
‘ Well overtaken,” said he, “fair lady, will you 
accept of an old man over the down for your com- 
panion ? I am tooold indeed to promise you much 
protection; but I trust God will protect us both.” 
There was a certain something in the manner with 
which Thompson said this, that was very attrac- 


very agreeable old clergyman she had met on the 
road, of the name of Thompson, and with how 
many pleasant subjects he had entertained her, 
‘«‘ Thompson !”’ cried the lady of the house, “I 
(wonder whether he is a relation to the Captain 
Thompson we have been so many years inquiring 
ifor in vain. I have $150 tied up in abag by my 
late husband, due to the captain, who ordered it 
to be left until called for. 1 suppose the captain 
is long since dead, and his executor, whoever he 
ibe, knows nothing of it.” ‘* Who can tell,” an- 
iswered the young lady, “‘ whether this Mr. Thomp- 
\son may not be the very man? Suppose we send 
to call him hither.” The lady of the house econ- 
jsenting so to do, despatched a servant requesting 


The grand scope of| but himself, a man servant, and an old domestic|the favour of his company, with which the good 


old man immediately complied, 

In the course of conversation, the old lady of 
the house said she understood his name was 
Thompson; and desired to ask him if he knew of 
a Captain Thompson who was in the East India 
service? “ Yes,’ said the old gentleman, “ for 
he was my brother.’”’” And he began to relate 
‘such circumstances of him as rendered the mat- 
\ter unquestionable. The lady was rejoiced at the 
idiscovery ; ‘for,’ said she, ** my late husband 
bought a small garden from Captain Thompson, 
and the captain, hastening -to sea before he had 
received the money agreed for the purchase, $150 
was left in his hands, which was put in a bag, 
waiting the captain’sreturn. But this never took 
|place. And at my husband’s death, he lefta 
strict charge to keep the money ready for him 
whenever he should call.” 

Thompson looked amazed at the discovery ; his 
brother having been dead for several years, and 
himself the only surviving relation, and the exee- 
utor and residuary legatee to his effects. 

The first impression brought upon his mind, so 
soon as the lady of the house put the bag with 
the $150 into his hand, was striking. He could 
not refrain, before them all, from breaking forth 
into expressions of devout gratitude to God; and 
falling upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be God! how gracious, how 
wonderful, thus to provide for my poor people at 
home! The money will be theirs again.” He 
hastened home to his friend, to inform him of 
what had happened ; and so very full was his 
soul with joy upon this occasion, that as he en- 
tered his house, he cried out, ‘‘ Praise God for 
ever! Tell it in Gath; publish it in Askelon. 
Our God is a faithful God.” His host was aston- 
ished, and for a moment thought him deranged. 
But when Thompson’s first paroxysms of joy had 
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Somewhat subsided, and he related the event, his| in the Holy Scriptures, I conceive they were led 


friend, as well as himself, found cause to say,|into error, by pushing to an extreme the doctrine 
“What hath God wrought !” 


God seeth not as man seeth. His footsteps are cious as taught in the Holy Scriptures, and which 


often in the great deep and His ways past finding 
out. But although clouds and darkness are round 
about Him, righteousness -and judgment are the 


habitation of His throne. Let His children trust] 
in providence and grace, assured that what they 


know not now, they shall know hereafter.—Lon. 
Meth. Mag. 


THE FRIEND. 








pel as understood and held by Friends, though it 
has been evident in a few instance in recent years, 


|of individual spiritual enlightenment; very pre-|there has been a want of clearness in setting it 


| appears to have been too much ignored by most 
other christian professors. The experience of our 
| Society does not warrant the assertion of any such flicting opinions.” 
teaching or revelation of Divine truth, independent 
\of the Holy Scriptures, as the writer of “ Simple jience of our Society does not warrant the assertion 
Theology” appears to advocate. A great majority |of any such teaching or revelation of divine truth, 


of the Society do not hold or believe in any such 
For “The Friend” | xtreme views; and if, in its collective capacity, 

[The following communication, forwarded to us|@t our annual legislative asssembly, the Society 
some weeks ago, was accidentally mislaid. ] 


a 


forth in some of the documents published by that 
meeting, arising, we suppose, as this writer says, 
from an attempt to “compromise between con- 


So far from its being correct that “ the exper- 
independent of the Holy Scriptures,” the biogra- 


iphies and journals of those eminent members, 
\men and women who, in different generations, 


Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. The Lord has respect for 
the lowly, but the proud he knoweth afar off. 
And it is said also iv the scriptures of Truth, that 
the Lord hates a proud look, a lying tongue, and 
one that raises discord amongst brethren. The 
precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ, breathe peace 
and good will towards men. He honours the 
humble. When that great prophet, Elijah, was 
living in a cave by a brook, the Lord com- 
manded the ravens to feed him, and he drank of 
the brook, but the water dried up for want of 
rain in the land, and the Lord told him to arise 
and go to Zarephath, and dwell there. Behold I 
have commanded a widow woman there to sustain 
thee ; so he arose and went to Zarephath, and when 
he came to the gate of the city, he found her 
there gathering sticks: and he called to her and 


welfare of the body. 


ance with their convictions.” 


attention of our readers. 





judge him for the sentiments he holds, but we 


does not plainly disavow its participation in such|have laboured most extensively and effectually in 
| views, there appears to me great danger of a still spreading the kingdom of Christ, abound in in- 
; more rapid falling away of many of its members, |stances of divine truth revealed to them, without 
than we have experienced for many years. I|any instrumentality of the Holy Scriptures; and 
think it must be clear to all who consider these |several of them, who, in the course of their relig- 
things, that, in the wording of important docu-|ious labours, visited those who never had had any 
ments presented to or issued by our Yearly Meet-| knowledge of the bible, state that they found the 
ing, there is a compromise between conflicting | voice of the monitor within—this salvation-bring- 


opinions fatal to the adoption of measures for the jing grace of God—was not unknown to them, often 
I wish our members gener- 


ally may consider these subjects and act in accord-| doing well. 


convicting them of evil, and rewarding them for 
We believe George Fox and John 
Woolman, both mention this as being confessed 


We have italicised portions of the above ex-|to them by some of the aborigines of North Am- 
tract, to which we wish to draw the particular jerica; andthe late D. Wheeler stated publicly, if 
We know nothing of|our recollection is correct, that in his travels 

the author of the criticism, and have no wish to among the natives of the South Sea Islands, he 


never met with any of them, who, upon being 


take it for granted that he is a credible witness |questioned, did not acknowledge a sense of the 


in relation to the views held on this important 


operation in their hearts of this universal, saving 


said, fetch me I pray thee, a little water that 1| doctrine by “a great majority of the Society” in |light. 


may drink, and a morsel of bread in thy hand. 
She said, as the Lord thy God liveth, I have not 
a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and a 
little oil in a cruse, and behold I am gathering 
two sticks that I may go in and dress it for me 
and my son, that we may eat it ard die. And 
Elijah said unto her, fear not, go and do as thou 
hast said, but make me thereof a little cake first, 
and bring it unto me, and after make for thee and 
thy son. For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
the barrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall 
the cruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lord 
sendeth rain upon the earth. And she went and 
did according to the saying of Elijah, and she, 
and he, and her house, did eat many days, and 
the barrel of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spake by Elijah. 
honoured this poor widow in preterence to any in 
Israel, and may it be a lesson to all to be humble 
and lowly in heart, for it is a state that is valued 
by the Most High. 


‘HE FRIEND. 
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In the Second month number of the “ The 
London] Friend,’ is a communication signed 
hilip Debell Tuckett, criticising a pamphlet en- 

titled “Simple Theology, or The Mission of the 
Early Friends,”’ in which it appears, “ Inward, im- 
mediate, objective Revelation,” as inculcated by 
R. Barclay, is advocated. From this criticism we 
take the following :— 





Great Britain; otherwise we think he would not! 


have made so bold an assertion in print, nor would 


the Editors of the London Friend have allowed it | 


to appear in their columns. 


This doctrine of universal saving Light, pur- 
chased by the death of Christ, and mercifully! 


vouchsafed by Him whois “ the true Light which 


of Friends. 


lighteth every man that cometh into the world,” | 
is one of the distinctive tenets held by the Society | 


It was preached by them in the be-| purity of their religious belief. 


The “ great majority of the Society” in Great 
Britain has done not a little to modify the pure 
and true faith of Friends, so as to bring it into 
conformity with their views of Scripture truth ; 
and their example has been largely followed, we 
are sorry to say, in this country. We think—in 
‘common with all who adhere to the primitive doc- 
trines and testimonies of the Society—they have 
hereby greatly depreciated in the clearness and 
We have no wish, 





ginning, and has been again and again proclaimed |however, much as we deplore the defection, to 


as their belief, down to the present day, and none 
can justly claim to be Friends who do not hold it. 


interfere with the free exercise of their right to 
adopt such opinions and measures relative to these 


They also have ever believed that this Divine) important subjects as they apprehend to be cor- 


Light, when given heed unto, reveals unto all, 


howover circumstanced, such knowledge of Divine 


goodness and of the Divine will concerning them, 


the redemption purchased by Jesus Christ. 

On this point R. Barclay says: ‘‘ That God in 
and by his Light and Seed, invites, calls, exhorts, 
and strives with every man in order to save him; 
which, as it is received and not resisted, works 
the salvation of all, even of those who are ignorant 


rect ; to their own master let them stand or fall ; 
but we think every Friend—that is, every one 
who holds the faith of the Society as promulgated 





The Lord\ 25» if obeyed, will secure their salvation through by its founders—has a right to complain, that 


while they are exhibiting these changes to the 
‘world in so marked a manner as to attract its no- 
\tice, and call.forth its comments, they persist in 
still claiming to be true exponents of Friends’ 
| principles. 

Where religious principles are at stake, how can 





of the death and sufferings of Christ, and of|a christian church make “a compromise between 


Adam’s fall ; both by bringing them to a sense 
of their own misery, and to be sharers of the suf- 
ferings of Christ inwardly, and by making them 
partakers of his resurrection, in becoming holy, 
pure and righteous, and recovered out of their 
sins, &ec. 

So faras this grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation, and has appeared unto all men, shows to 
any their sins, makes them sensible of what they 
should do, or what they should refrain from doing, 
the knowledge communicated is “inward, imme- 


“ The idea of any independent, individual reve-| diate, objective revelation.” 


lation of Divine truth appears to me altogether 


erroneous, and probably arose from carrying to an| demonstrating the truth of this doctrine. 


Nor is R. Barclay singular in publishing and 
It was 


extreme the precious doctrine of the individual| preached by George Fox, William Penn, and their 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit, pro-|coadjutors in gathering and establishing our re- 
mised to all disciples of our Lord aud Saviour, to} ligious Society ; and from their day to the present 
all who know and love the truth as it is in Him.|time, London Yearly Meeting, in common with 
So far as any of our early Friends proclaimed| other portions of the society, has repeatedly de- 


conflicting opinions” ¢ If, therefore, this “ great 
majority” should hereafter conclude to “ plainly 
disavow its participation in such views” as our 
early Friends inculeated respecting the universal, 
saving light, bestowed on all mankind, and re- 
vealing sufficient divine truth for the salvation of 
those who obey it, even though they may know 
nothing of the Scriptures, let them have the hon- 
esty and justice to acknowledge at the same time, 


that it isa departure from, or, that they conrider . 


it an improvement upon the faith held by the 
Society of Friends. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgigx.—News from Europe to the 8th inst. The 
British Parliament was opened by royal commission on 
the 7th. The Queen’s speech says: “Her majesty re- 
mains steadfastly neutral between the contending par- 
ties in America, and would rejoice at friendly recon- 
struction, The Queen has had great satisfaction in 


any such revelation independent of that revealed|clared to the world that this is a truth of the gos-| giving ber sanction to a conference meeting of delegates 
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from Canada assembled at Quebec, and the resolutions 
which were adopted for a closer union of those provinces 
under a central government. If approved by the pro- 
vincial legislatures, a bill will be laid before Parliament 
for carrying this important measure into effect. The 
Liverpool cotton market tirm ata slight advance. Flour 
and breadstuffs dull. Consols 8a}. It was generally 
supposed in England that the capture of Fort Fisher 
had closed Wilmington to the blockade runners, and 
had deprived the South of foreign supplies. The Lon- 
don Times says, the policy of the North is evidently to 
isolate the rebels as the first necessity for a successful 
termination of the war. Stormy weather continued 
around the English coast, and had caused many wrecks 
of vessels. 

The Prussian Minister of Marine demands a loan of 
£9,000,000 for the construction of a fleet. The eraption 
of Mount Etna continued. The Paris Moniteur says: 
“ All reports in reference to the cession of Sonora and 


other Mexican provinces to France, are pure fabrica-|seventy men daily. Gen. Grant has thoroughly fortified 
tions.” |his army in the rear. Every road is*strongly barricaded, 


Peace rumors have gained such credit at Frankfort, 


that United States bonds have advanced to 5 per cent. | Tennessee, bands of mounted rebels infest the country 


above New York prices. 


The French Government has issued stringent orders | threatened by them. Richmond papers of the 20th, an- 
against interference with the Protestant Missions to the|nounce the evacuation of Charleston, and a dispatch | 
Society Islands. There is increased probability that the | from Admiral Dahlgren, dated in Charleston harbor on | 


dispute between Spain and Peru will be settled without | 
hostilities. It is said that Peru will pay Spain $3,000,- | 
000 towards the expense of the naval expedition to the) 
Chincha Islands, which are restored to Peru. 

Mexican advices state that the French and Imperial 
forces had met with a decisive defeat in Sonora. 
eral Vega, who commanded the Imperial troops, was | 
captured and éxecuted asa traitor to Mexico. In Uaxaca, | 
also, the liberals have defeated the imperial forces. It 
is said they have recovered the entire State of Jalisco. | 
Of the foreign legion,.700 men are reported to have de-| 
serted and gone over to the liberals. 

Unirep Srates.—The Abolition of Slavery.—The Gov- 
ernor of fowa has:called an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture of that State, to ratify the anti-slavery amendment 
of the Constitution. The amendment has been ratified | 
by both branches of the Indiana legislature. 


ment by 4 nearly unanimous vote of the legislature. It 
is believed that Kentucky will vote against the amend- 
ment. A majority of the Senate Committe on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom the subject was referred, reported that 
in their opinion it ought to be rejected. In 1860 the 
assessed value of slaves in Kentucky was $107,194,267. 
In 1863 it had been reduced to $57,571,676, and in 1864 
to $34,179,246. The progressive decrease of value 
shows that this description of property will probably 
soon be entirely worthless. 

Nevada.—The receipts of silver at San Francisco, from 
the mines of Nevada during the year 1863, amounted to 
$12,433,915, and in 1864 to $15,900,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 382. Of consump- 
tion 48; inflammation of the lungs, 41; typhus and ty- 
phoid fever 24; scarlet fever 25; small pox 21. Deaths 
and interments of soldiers, 27. There were 394 fires in 
this city during the year 1864, 35 of which were caused 
by incendiaries. The estimated loss by all these fires, 
many of which were quite trifling, amounts to nearly 
one million of dollars. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans advices state that the rebel 
iron-clad Missouri, and two wooden gun-boats were on 
the Red river, below Alexandria, closely watched by the 
Federal gun-boats. At an auction sale of catton on the 
13th, good ordinary brought 58 cts., and middlings 67 
cents. Sugar, 19 a 20 cts. Molasses, $1.20 a $1.23. 
The rebels are reported to have still a large army at 
Shreveport, La., under Kirby Smith. 

Texas.—A refugee from western Texas, who arrived 


Gen-}a point on the railroad leading to Charlotte, and thirty 


The new | Richmond papers say that it is proceeding on the James 
State of Nevada has also ratified the proposed amend- |river without interruption, and that the rebel authori- 


Richmond papers. It seems that the rebels attempted 
to withstand Sherman’s progress at Branchville, on the 
line of the Charleston and Augusta railroad, but were 
defeated. A dispatch from General Beauregard, pub- 
lished in the Richmond papers of the 18th, states that 
Sherman entered Columbia, the capital of the State, on 
the previous morning. The Federal troops approached 
the south bank of the Congaree on the evening of the 
16th, and threw a number of shells into the city. Dur- 
ing the night they moved up the river, and the next 
morning forded the Saluda and Broad rivers. While 
they were getting across, Beauregard and his army eva- 
cuated the place. A Charleston dispatch of the 10th, } 
|says, that a Federal force believed to be from 2000 to 
3000 strong, landed on James Island that morning, and | 
were within two miles of the city, from which they were | 
| separated by the Ashley river, two thousand yards wide. 
Near Richmond the positions appear to be unchanged. 
Desertions from the rebels continued to average about 


and heavy lines of works extend in every direction In 


|in many places. The suburbs of Nashville have been | 


the’ 18th, states that the rebels were abandoning Charles- 
ton that morning, and he was on his way to the city. 
Rebel dispatches state that Beauregard’s army was re- 
treating in the direction of Charlotte, N. C., followed by 
Gen. Sherman, who, on the 19th, was near Winnesboro, 


miles north of Columbia. A portion of the property be- 
longing to the confederate government, was removed 
from Columbia previous to its capture, but upwards of 
a hundred printing presses, and fixtures and materials 
for printing treasury notes, together with much other 
valuable property, fell into Sherman’s hands. The 
Richmond papers announce incursions of the Federal 
troops in North Carolina and South-western Virginia. 
Exchange of Prisoners.—The exchange which has been | 
resumed is said to be progressing satisfactorily. The 





ties intended during the week to exchange ten thousand 
prisoners at Wilmington, N. C. 

Southern Items.—Iin the rebel House of Representa- 
tives, on the 10th, a resolution authorizing the accept- 
ance of slaves for military duty was offered and referred | 
to a special committee. The movements of the Federal 
forces in South Carolina appear to have bewildered the 
rebels, who were entirely unable to oppose effectual re- 
sistance at any point. Their dispatches state that a 
complete destruction of railroads and other valuable 
property was going on. The invaders subsist on the 
country through which they are passing. In a debate 
in the rebel Senate on the 16th, the scarcity of food in 
the South was referred to. One Senator said the diffi- 
jculty was not in the production of food, but the preven- 
tion of its falling into the hands of the enemy. Another 
thought the apparent scarcity of supplies was due to in- 
efficiency in the departments of the government. Orr, 
of South Carolina, said there was an actual deficiency. 
He knew of hundreds, yes, thousands of soldiers’ families 
who had not tasted meat in the last six months, and 
who were living on bread alone, and had scarcely a 
supply of that. Graham, of North Carolina, said that 


has been made a Rear Admiral, and is to take command 
of the James river squadron. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold opened at 
204, sold down to 198, and closed at 1984. United 
States sixes, 1881, 111; ditto, 5-20, 111; ditto, 10-40, 5 





such was the case in his State also. The pirate Semmes | 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. H. Bartlett, N. J., $2, to No. 10, vol. 
38; from Dr. I. Huestis, Agt., O., $2, vol. 38, and for 
A. Roberts, $2, vol. 38, and D. Smith, $2, vol. 37 ; from 
W. Bettles, Ill., $2, to No. 19, vol. 39; from M. Fell, Pa., 
per B. P., $4, vols. 37 an@ 38; from T. Smith, [o., per 
A. Cowgill, Agt., $1, to No. 52, vol. 38; from I. Hall, 
Tad., $4, vols. 37 and 38.. 


—. 


Received, through Dr. I. Huestis, from Friends and 
others, of Chesterhill, O., $12.90, and from Coloured 


| People of same place, $11.10, for the relief of the Freed- 


men. 


A package containing men’s clothing for suffering 
contrabands, forwarded by Boden’s Express, frém Tren- 


jton, N. J., was received dt “ Friend’s Book Store,” on 


the 16th ult., and forwarded to the rooms No. 501 
Cherry street, Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on the 8th of Fifth month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.,) or to Charles 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Bey Attention is called to the following regulation, 
as disappointment has in some cases resulted from the 
non-observance of it, viz: “To avoid disappointment to 
parents, and in order to afford time for the Committee 
and Superintendents to make the requisite preparations 
for a full school, it is requested that, when practicable, 
applications for admission be made on or before the lst 
of the Third month for the Summer Se@sion, and the lst 
of the Ninth month for the Winter Session.” 


SOUP HOUSE. 

“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
have opened their house in Griscom street, near Pine, 
for the delivery of soup. The applications are numer- 
ous, and the cost of materials heavy. Donations to the 
funds are needed, and will be gratefully received by 
Wittiam Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 So. Front street; or 
Tuos. Evans, 817 Arch street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher of the Arithmetical' School on the boys’ 
side, and also one for the Primary School, will be wanted 
at the close of the present session. 

Applications may be made to 

James Emuten, West Chester, Pa. 

Josepy Snowpon, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Jos. ScatrerGoop, 413 Spruce St,, Phila. 
Cuas. J. Auven, No. 304 Arch St., “ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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Diep, on the 5th of Twelfth month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her mother, Racagt Ann, daughter of Lewis M. 
and Phebe Ann Fawkes, a member of Robeson Monthly 
Meeting, Berks Co., Pa.,in the 27th year of her age. 
She was in a declining state of health for several months, 
during which she manifested exemplary‘patience and 
resignation. On obtaining relief from extreme pain, she 
acknowledged ‘“ Providence had helped her.” At one 
time she said, “I prayed earnestly,—then the pain left 


at New Orleans, states that General Price has an army |per cents, 102}. Balance in the N. York Sub-Treasury, |me all at once, and I cannot tell what a change! and 


of 9000 men, mostly cavalry. His head quarters are |$26,089,325. Superfine State flour $10 a $10.20. Ship-|the peace of mind I enjoyed.” 


On the morning of the 


near the Red river, in a fine grazing country. General|ping Ohio, $11.15 a $11.40. Baltimore flour fair to|day she died, after severe coughing, she petitioned : 
Magruder had about 20,000 on his muster rolls, two-|extra, $11 a $12. The wheat market was dull, and|‘ Lord, wash away’ my sins: wash them, wash them 


thirds only of whom were deemed effective. 


quotations nominal. Sales of spring wheat on the 18th 


away!” Then, after laying still a while, she said, “I 


Congress,—The bill to estabiish steam mail communi-! at $2.10 a $2.16. New yellow corn, $1.73 a $1.76; old,|am going now, I think, and there is a mansion prepa 
cation between the United States and China, has passed}$1.86 a $1.89. Western oats, $1.12; Jersey, $1.06.|for me.” At 9 o'clock her voice changed. It was loud 
both Houses. A bill which passed the Senate donating | Middlings cotton, 83 a 84cts. Cuba sugar, 18}a 21 cts.|and clear. She said, “I thought my mouth would yet 
lands to the State of Wisconsin for the construction of |Porto Rico molasses, $1.05; New Orleans, $1.40,|be opened to praise the Lord.” After uttering words 0 
a ship canal to connect Green Bay with Lake Michigan, | Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9 a $10; extra $11 a| praise she said, “ All her kindred should praise bim for 
was rejected by the House of Representatives. The /$12; fancy and family brands, $12.25 a $12.75. Prime| what he had done; I will, as long as I am here,—for he 
Committee on Elections in the House, reported in favor|red wheat, $2.50 a $2.55; white, $2.80. Rye, $1.70,|has done wonders,—praises be to his Holy Name.” She 


of admitting the two representatives from Louisiana and 


Yellow corn, $1:64. Oats, 93 cts. Clover-seed, $14.50 


uttered many other comfortable expressions, and 


the same number from Arkansas. The Internal Revenue|a $15. The offerings of beef cattle reached 2600 head, |away, sustained by the assurance that there was pre- 
bill and various other matters have claimed the gtten-|and prices were fully two cents per lb. lower than last|pared for her “a building of God, an house not made 


tion of Congress. 

The War.—The chief military operations have been 
confined to the State of South Carolina, and the most 
recent information respecting them is derived from the 


week. The range of sales was from $14 to $22, accord- 
ing to quality. Hogs sold at from $18.75 to $21, the 
100 Ib. net, the latter for prime corn fed. Sheep sold at 
from 10 to 14 cents per lb. gross, 


with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
nnn? 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





